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HAMBURGH. 





[Hamburgh, from the Elbe.] 


Hameuren is the largest city in Germany, after Vienna 
and Berlin, but its importance is not derived from either 
imperial or royal influence, and to its commerce alone is 
it indebted for its pre-eminence. It is the great com- 
mercial emporium of the north of Europe, and the most 
extensive depdt for English goods on the Continent. Its 
site on the banks of the Elbe, about eighty miles distant 
from the sea, was selected by Charlemagne, during his 
contests with the pagans of the north, for the foundation 
of a town; and if its situation as a defensive outpost 
proved advantageous, it is still better calculated in more 
peaceful times for the seat of commerce and a grand mart 
for northern and eastern Germany. On the extinction of 
the dynasty of Charlemagne, Hamburgh had to maintain 
along struggle with the dukes of Saxony, and afterwards 
with the counts of Holstein. At length it freed itself 
from feudal shackles, and as one of-the principal mem- 
bers of that great confederation of the middle ages, known 
under the name of the Hanseatic League, it both secured 
and maintained its independence. Long after the League 
had lost its ascendency Han.burgh was recognised and 
confirmed in its rights as one of the free cities of the 
German empire. On Germany being overrun by the 
. Vou. VIII. 








French, Hamburgh was incorporated with the Frenca 
empire, and in 1810 became the capital of the department 
of the Mouths of the Elbe. The period of the French 
domination was most disastrous to the commerce of Ham- 
burgh, but peace brought with it a return of prosperity. 
Under the treaties of 1815 Hamburgh was admitted a 
member of the German Confederation, and has one vote 
in the deliberations of the Diet which represents that 
body, but in the Select Council one vote ouly is allowed 
to Hamburgh and the other free towns of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Frankfort. The free territory of Hamburgh 
contains an area of 150 square miles, being exactly the 
size of the small county of Rutland. On the south Ham- 
burgh is bounded by the Elbe, which separates it from 
Hanover ; on the north and west by the duchy of Hol- 
stein, and on the east by the duchy of Lauenburgh, both 
belonging to Denmark. The thriving town of Altona, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants, is.in the territory of 
Denmark, and not more than two miles from the gates of 
Hamburgh. ‘ 
The population of the ~ of Hamburgh execeds 
120,000 ; and with that of the territory annexed to it, 
amounts to about 130,000, The great majority are Lu- 
oo. . 
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therans, and Calvinists are excluded from the government 
of the city, while at the free town of Lubeck, where there is a 
majority of Calvinists, Lutherans are excluded. The Jews at 
Hamburgh amount to several thousands, and the number 
of English merchants and their families fluctuates be- 
tween a thousand and fifteen hundred. At the Exchange, 
during the hours of business, may be seen natives of every 
European and many transatlantic countries. A fee of 
ten pounds entitles foreigners to all the commercial pri- 
vileges enjoyed by natives. There are two classes of 
citizens, one of which consists of individuals who cannot 
cither import or export goods wholesale in their own 
names, nor transact business at the Exchange, but the 
distinction is scarcely an impediment to trade, and may 
be regarded simply as a poll-tax, as all classes of traders 
are obliged to take out a licence. The wholesale mer- 


chant pays 150 marks* for his licence, and the retail 


trader 40. 

The municipal constitution of Hamburgh apportions 
power to the various classes of citizens with a consider- 
able degree of fairness. The senate, consisting of four 
burgomasters and twenty-four senators, with four syndics 
and four secretaries, is in possession of the executive 
power, and has the sole right of proposing laws, but laws 
can neither be made tor taxes imposed without the con- 
sent of the citizens in common-hall assembled. Ham- 
burgh enjoys the benefit of a cheap and expeditious court 
for settling mercantile disputes. It meets twice a week, 
and consists of two chambers, there being an appeal from 
the lower to the upper chamber, the decision of the latter 
being final. The court meets twice a week, when matters 
relating to trade, shipping, or manufactures, which require 
arbitration and settlement, are decided upon according to 
the dictates of common sense enlightened by extensive 
mercantile experience. The president, vice-president, 
and actuary are lawyers, and the remaining members are 
gentlemen connected with trade. The litigants usually 
state their case in person. The law of bankruptcy at 
Hamburgh, so far from impeding speculation in trade, 
has rather a contrary effect; and the number of private 
arrangements of debts in a year greatly exceeds the public 
declarations of insolvency, and comparatively little dis- 
credit ordinarily attaches to this form of terminating real 
or fictitious embarrassments. Insolvents who make a 
declaration of bankruptcy are classed according to the 
law in three divisions, namely, either as unfortunate, or 
careless, or fraudulent. In consequence of the extensive 
business speculations into which the nature of the trade of 
Hamburgh induces mercantile men to enter, reverses of 
fortune are frequent amongst this class ; but there is not 
anywhere on the Continent a finer field for talents and 
intelligence in commercial matters than Hamburgh. The 
charges on marine insurance are low, and a consider- 
able portion of insurance business which was formerly 
transacted in London is now done at Hamburgh. 

Scarcely any of the public buildings are calculated to 
attract the attention of the architect. The Borsenhalle 
or Exchange is one of the finest edifices, and the princi- 
pal church is remarkable for the height of its tower, 
which exceeds by fifty feet that of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
Strangers and foreigners generally find the Exchange 
one of the principal places of attraction. Here the mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, shipowners, and mercantile 
classes resort daily, and the busy hum of a multitude, 
many of them speaking in different languages, renders 
the scene on "Change one of great bustle and animation. 
There are above a thousand subscribers to the Exchange, 
who each pay 60 marks a year. A news-room and com- 
mercial library are connected with the establishment ; 
and under the same roof are a dancing and concert room, 


several rooms for billiards, a coffee-house, and a printing- 


office. The ramparts of the city have been levelled, and 
a promenade and public garden have been formed on 
* The mark is equal to 143d, 
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their site, thus forming a most agreeable place of recrea- 
tion for the inhabitants. This promenade is continued 
ail round the city, passing along the west side of the 
Alster river. On the north side of Hamburgh the Alster 
forms a fine basin, chiefly used for parties of pleasure. 

The trade of Hamburgh comprises every article 
which the inhabitants of the greater part of Germany 
either produce or consume. The exports consist of 
linens, an article of great importance in the Hamburgh 
trade; grain (Hamburgh being only second in importance 
to Danzig); leather, flax, copper, iron, smalts, spelter, 
rags, wool, woollen cloths, staves, wooden clocks, toys, 
Rhenish wines, &c. The chief imports are sugar ; coffee, 
a favourite article with speculators; cotton wool, stuffs 
and yarn, tobacco, hides, indigo, brandy, rum, wines, rice, 
dye-stuffs, pepper, tea, &c. The comparative extent of 
the trade of Hamburgh in one article alone shows its im- 
portance as an entrepdt. At Hamburgh, in 1838, the 
imports of coffee amounted to 23,000 tons, while at Am- 
sterdam they were 21,763 ; for the whole of Great Britain, 
17,677 tons ; for Antwerp, 16,300 tons; for all the ports 
of France, 15,000 tons ; for Trieste, 11,900 ; for Bremen, 
6470 tons. Above one-sixth of all the coffee imported 
into Europe in 1838 was received at Hamburgh. The 
trade in this article has been constantly increasing at 
Hamburgh, the quantity imported having risen from 30 
to 50 million Ibs. in the last twenty years. In 1834 the 
quantity of sugar imported at Hamburgh amounted to 
70 million lbs.; but the business of sugar-refining 
is declining, in consequence of the tariff of the Prussian 
league. In 1832 there were 111 million lbs. of sugar 
imported, being nearly 50,000 tons. It is understood 
that Berlin, Dresden, and Stettin are superseding Ham- 
burgh in the business of sugar-refining. 

The large scale on which coffee and sugar are imported, 
and the subsequent distribution of these articles, would 
alone suffice to maintain an extensive maritime and inland 
commerce. In the number and tonnage of the vessels 
which enter the port, Hamburgh is second only to London 
and Liverpool, and considerably more than one-third of 
the ships which annually arrive are British. The number 
of vessels belonging to Hamburgh is about 120, averaging 
about 200 tons. They are chiefly employed in the 
transatlantic trade. The regular trade with England is 
carried on in English bottoms, and a general preference 
exists for the employment of British shipping. In 1838 
the number of British vessels which arrived at Hamburgh 
was 908; from France, 142 vessels entered inwards; 
from South America, 136; from the West Indies, 124; 
from Belgium, 104; Bremen, 96; from the Baltic, 74; 
North America, 37; Italy, 31; Spain, 24; Portugal, 
24; Asia Minor, 24; East Indies and China, 10; Hol- 
land and East Friesland (the maritime frontier of 
Hanover), 522; besides others from Africa, the Azores 
and Canaries, Archangel, &c.: making 2383 ships in all, 
being 173 more than in the previous year. In 1834 
there arrived 149 vessels from the Lower Elbe, of which 
76 were under Danish colours, 31 Hanoverian, 25 Ham- 
burgh, and 10 under Dutch colours. 

The accommodation for shipping is good. Hamburgh 
is in fact situated on three navigable rivers, the Elbe and 
two small affluents, the Alster and the Bille. An arm 
of the Elbe enters the city from the east, and is there 
divided into a number of canals, which take various di- 
rections till they unite and join the Alster in the southern 
part of the city, where they form a deep harbour, which 
communicates with the main branch of the river. Here 
a large space is enclosed by strong piles, where ships 
may lie in safety. The arm of the Elbe next the city is 
narrow, but this mooring place is capable of containing 
a large number of vessels. Being intersected by nu- 
merous canals, which admit of barges unloading at the 
warehouses, Hamburgh has something of the appear 
ance of a Dutch town. The tide rises at the quays oa 
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the Elbe from nine to twelve feet. Vessels drawing 
fourteen feet water come up to the town at all times, and 
at spring-tides vessels drawing eighteen feet. ‘The tide 
flows twenty miles above Hamburgh. 

We have already alluded to the ease with which 
foreigners obtain the privileges of citizenship at Ham- 
burgh; but it is the freedom of its commerce which 
enhances these privileges. So liberal a policy in matters 
of trade could scarcely be expected in the present day in 
a state where a variety of complicated interests are 
struggling together ; but in the free town of Hamburgh, 
which is essentially an entrepdt, it is at once felt that the 
true interests of the community consist in fixing the rate 
of duty on imports and exports at the lowest possible 
amount, and that by any other system they would be 
losers. Hamburgh indeed profits by the anomalies which 
exist in the tariffs of other countries. The manufacturers 
of Dundee, for example, export a larger quantity of linens 
to the independent state of Hayti than to any one of our 
own colonies, and the only exchangeable article which the 
Haytians are enabled to offer in return is coffee. But 
Haytian coffee is subjected in England to a duty of 1s. 3d. 
per lb., while on that from the British colonies only 6d. 
is charged. It is therefore necessary to dispose in some 
other country of the coffee sent from Hayti in exchange 
for British manufactures ; and it is usual to ship it to 
Hamburgh or Antwerp, where it is sold by commission- 
agents, who put into their pockets the profits attending 
this circuitous mode of effecting the exchange. Mer- 
chandise exported or imported by sea at Hamburgh pays 
a duty of 14 per cent. only ; on corn, linen, yarn, tin, 
copper, coined gold and silver, and books, no import 
duty is charged ; and goods arriving for immediate re- 
exportation may be bonded without paying the duty. 
By this system of moderate duties Hamburgh establishes 
its commercial prosperity upon the surest basis. There 
is, however, a duty levied upon goods arriving by sea at 
Hamburgh, which is as vexatious as it is pernicious in 
principle. This is the Stade Toll, collected by Hanover 
at the town of Stade, on the right bank of the Elbe, for 
which exaction that power offers no equivalent either by 
establishing lighthouses, or by any other means calculated 
to benefit mariners. The duty is trifling on some, but 
more oppressive on other articles, and the principle on 
which it is exacted is not well understood. Vessels under 
the Hamburgh flag are exempted from the Stade toll, a 
privilege which only exposes those who do pay it to an 
unjust rivalry. The treaty of Vienna guaranteed the 
freedom of navigation on the rivers of Germany; but 
commerce in many cases continues to be harassed by 
the exactions of petty and insignificant principalities 
and states. The Stade duty has been collected for more 
than a century and a half, before Hanover even acquired 
possession of that portion of its territory in which Stade 
is situated. The abolition of the duty might have been 
easily arranged when Hanover was under the British 
crown, but since the separation of that country from 
England this desirable object cannot be so readily accom- 
plished, although it is said that some negotiations are 
peuding between the two governments, the object of 
which is the regulation or abolition of the Stade toll. 

The geographical causes which have contributed to 
the commercial pre-eminence of Hamburgh are its posi- 
tion on the map of Europe in respect to other countries, 
but principally its situation on the Elbe, which has made 
it the natural entrepdt of an immense part of Germany. 
From London Hamburgh may be reached by steam- 
boats in forty-eight hours, and from Hull by the same 
means in about forty-one hours. Like the Weser, the 
Elbe flows entirely within Germany, rising in the 
mountains which separate Bohemia from Silesia. It 
passes in its course Saxony, Prussia, Mecklenburgh, 
and Hanover. Some of its tributaries take their rise 
i other countries. For above seventy miles it flows 
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through Saxony, and for one hundred and twenty miles 
through Hanover. Its tributary the Moldau, which 
flows past Prague, gives Bohemia the advantage of a 
communication with the North Sea: the union of the 
Elbe and the Danube, by a canal from the Moldau to the 
latter river, has been considered practicable; and if 
the project were executed North and South Germany 
would be connected, and an inland communication 
opened between the German Ocean and the Black Sea. 
The Saale, another tributary of the Elbe, rises in Ba- 
varia, and is navigable from Halle. Leipzig stands upon 
another tributary; and an inspection of a good map of 
Germany will show the extent to which the Elbe and its 
affiuents are subservient in promoting and facilitating the 
exchange of produce, thus stimulating industry, and so 
supplying the wants of man. 

The Spree, being connected with the Elbe by the 
Plauen canal, a communication is opened between Ham- 
burgh and Berlin, and several of the provinces of 
Prussia. Hamburgh and Lubeck are also connected 
by artificial channels of navigation. Prussian goods, 
instead of reaching Hamburgh by the Sound, are regu- 
larly brought from the ports of the Baltic by the safer 
medium of canals and rivers. The productions of the 
Baltic may be purchased as cheaply at Hamburgh as 
at the ports whence they are shipped, some allowance 
being made for difference of freight. 

In its whole course the Elbe receives seventeen rivers, 
and above seventy minor streams; its total length is 710 
miles, of which 470 are navigable. The extent of country 
which it drains just exceeds the area of England and 
Wales. The Elbe itself becomes navigable after having 
received the Moldau at Moldeck, in Bohemia, and when 
it enters Saxony its width is about 355 feet. Mr. Strang, 
in his work on Germany, says that the lower banks of 


i the Elbe, from its mouth to Gluckstadt, a town above 


thirty miles nearer the sea than Hamburgh, “ resemble 
those of the Thames in a striking degree. It is, however, 
much broader than the Thames, and is almost as thickly 
studded with ships, barges, and boats of all kinds.” In 
many parts of its upper channel the scenery on the Elbe 
is exceedingly beautiful. 





History.—History has to do with real occurrences, as 


distinct from the fictions of imagination, and from abstract 
conceptions: the former we denominate fable, the latter 
science. History, indeed, requires the presence of imagina- 
tion, that the pictures of the past may possess something of 
the force of the present; and the aid of strong mental per- 
ception is no less needed, that its facts may be made sub- 


servient to utility. But the imagination has more to do 
with making history attractive, than in giving it existence; 
and we look to enlarged views for its philosophy, more than 
for its substance. Still, in our day, the appellation of Ais- 
torian would be regarded as greatly misapplied (and very 
properly so), if bestowed on the author of a mere chronicle 
of occurrences, produced on no intelligent principle of selec- 
tion, and without reference to any wise or dignified result. 
History, accordingly, in our view of it, partakes of what is 
much more interesting and important than.a bare recordmg 
of facts. It embraces an account of whatever has happened 
that may be so presented as to minister to the gratification 
and improvement of the human mind. It is conversant 
with the past, partly for the sake of amusement, principally 


‘for the sake of instruction. It is busied with what Aas been, 


that it may live again, and that it may serve to correct and 
elevate what is and what shall be. Within its province 
ample space is found for the pleasing and the useful; for 
whatever is powerful in genius, whatever is expansive in be- 
nevolence. Man, in all the diversities and all the complexi- 
ties of human character, and the circumstances of man, 
embracing the ever-changing combinations of the many 
elements of his social being, all belong to the substance of 
history.—Professor Vaughan’s Introductory Lecture on 
General History. 
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GEORGE HERIOT. 





[Heriot’s Hospital, from the Castle Hill, Edinburgh.] 


Wao does not remember the rich jeweller of the ‘ For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ the benevolent and sagacious George 
Heriot, the ‘ Jingling Geordie’ of King James? ‘To be 
remembered after death we may easily believe to have 
been one object of Heriot’s life, since the noble work he 
planned must, as he could not but know and expect, 
entitle him, if executed, to the gratitude of posterity. But 
of the resuscitation that awaited his character and his 
abilities, his heart and his mind, he could not have 
dreamed. In the pages of our immortal Scottish novelist 
we have a clearer revelation of these than even the most 
favoured of his living contemporaries could have pos- 
sessed. 

Sir Walter Scott, it may be remembered, more than 
once makes Heriot allude, though but slightly, and “ as 
*twere afar off,” to some great object he has in view 
for the ultimate disposal of his property ; the allusion 
of course being intended to apply to the Hospital. 
We intend to devote this paper to a brief sketch of 
Heriot’s life, and to equally brief notices of his institu- 
tion. George Heriot is supposed to have been born in 
Edinburgh, in June, 1563. He was descended from a 
family of some consequence, the Heriots of Tra-brown in 
East Lothian. His father was a citizen and goldsmith 
of Edinburgh, and of no mean rank among his fellow 
burgesses, as we may judge from his having repeatedly 
attended the Scottish Parliament as a commissioner from 
the city. The first material notice respecting George 
Heriot is connected with his marriage, when he was fur- 
ushed by his father with the means for “ ane begyning 
und pak to him,” besides “ ye setting up of ane buith 
t him,” &c. In all he received from his father and his 





i wife’s relations a sum of about 214/. 





He was admitted 
a member of the incorporated goldsmiths in 1588, and 
in nine years afterwards “ George Heriot,” says Birrel, 
in his ‘ Diary,’ “ was maid the Queen’s goldsmythe; 
and was intimat at the crosse, be opin proclamatione 
and sound of trumpet; and ane Clei, the Frenchman 
dischargit, quha was the Queen’s goldsmythe befor.” 
Wealth now must have flowed in upon him rapidly, for 
in about ten years his accounts against the Queen for 
jewels, &c., amounted to nearly forty thousand pounds! 
At this period the available wealth of noble families geue- 
rally consisted of plate and gems, consequently the gold- 
smith’s was a profitable calling. In addition to this, the dis- 
turbed condition of the times rendered it frequently neces- 
sary for the possessors of such property to use it asa 
pledge for securing the repayment of monies they were 
compelled to borrow. In such cases the goldsmiths were 
the usual bankers. We need not wonder therefore that 
the members of this trade have always enjoyed the repute 
of great riches. Heriot’s good fortune next established 
him as the king’s goldsmith, and at the union of the 
crowns he accompanied James to England. Here his 
career was one of uninterrupted prosperity. He died in 
London, on the 12th of February, 1624, and was buried a 
few days after in St. Martin’s in the Fields. His will, 
after providing for two illegitimate daughters (he had been 
twice married, either without legal issue or the children 
had died), his other relations, and his dependants and 
servants, left the remainder to the Magistrates of his na- 
tive city in trust for the purpose he had so long cherished. 
The sum eventually placed at their disposal was 
23,625/. 10s. 34d. 
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The invariable tendency of every good to draw others 
in its train is nowhere more evident than in the history 
of charitable institutions. What one man has done, and 
enjoyed the gratitude of his fellows for doing, others of 
like disposition naturally wish to imitate. It is not im- 
probable that to an influence of this nature the Scottish 
metropolis owes one of its greatest ornaments : for we find 
Heriot expressly mentioning in his directions for the pro- 
posed institution, that it is “ in imitation of the public, 
pious, and religious work founded within the city of Lon- 
don, called Christ’s Hospital.” He proceeds to describe 
the building and its purposes as an “ Hospital and Semi- 
narie of Orphans, for edification, nourishing, and up- 
bringing of youth, being poor orphans and fatherless 
children of decayed burgesses and freemen of the said 
burgh, destitute and left without means, and to such 
competent numbers as the means and maintenance al- 
lowed thereupon are able to afford,” &c., “ there to be 
kepit at schools and pious exercise, or at the grammar- 
schools of the said Burgh,” &c., “ aye, and while they be 
full fifteen years compleat, at which time they may be 
put forth in ‘prenticeship to learn some honest trade for 
occupation, or otherwise sent to colleges or universities,” 
&c., “ according to their capacities.” 

The arrangements for the erection of the edifice were 
principally conducted by Dr. Balcanquhar, who furnished 
the drawings, but which were supposed to have been 
made by Inigo Jones. The effect of the whole as it now 
stands is so strikingly handsome and noble, as to justify 
the supposition that some eminent architect was concerned 
in its design. Perhaps the truth is that the great artist 
we have mentioned did really make the drawings, but 
left the superintendence of the work to his employers, and 
that in all probability to Dr. Balcanquhar, the principal of 
these, we are indebted for some of the minor eccentricities, 
such for instance as the diversity of the windows, scarcely 
two being alike. The building was commenced on the 
3rd of June, 1628, and continued until 1639, when it 
was stopped from want of funds; the tenants of the lands 
in which the property of the institution was vested being 
unable to pay their rents, owing to the troubled state of 
the country about that time. We may here incidentally 
mention, that in the records of the payments made during 
this period, we have a curious if not fearful glimpse of 
the social state of the people. We allude to the following 
extract :*¥— 
31st March—Item—To ye 6 wemen yt. drew 

inyecairt . . « 
For 6 shakellis to ye we- 
men’s handis wt. ye 
cheingeis to zame 
Mair for 14 lokis for yair 
waistis and yair handis 
For ane Qubip for ye gen- 
tlewemen tn ye cairt . 

For the sake of the character of the good old times we 
must put the best construction possible upon the affair, 
which is, that only criminal and abandoned females could 
be thus engaged. To return to our subject: in 1642 the 
work was re-commenced, and completed in its material 
parts in 1650. After the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell 
used it for an infirmary for his sick and wounded sol- 
diers, and for eight years it was thus occupied. At length 
General Monk agreed with a committee of the inhabitants 
of the city, to give it up on being provided with an in- 
firmary elsewhere. During this period the governor 
granted an annual pension of 55/. to a near relative of 

Heriot’s, but not before they had received two laconic 
notes from Cromwell. Many improvements and additions 
were afterwards made, and the total expense amounted to 
upwards of 30,0007. The edifice was opened for the 


* Quoted from an ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account of 
George Heriot’s Hospital, including 2 Memoir of the Founder,’ a 
work to which we are here principally indebted for our materials, 
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reception of inmates in 1659. In the first year 40 boys 
were admitted, which number was increased in the second 
to 52. In 1693 the number was 130; in 1793, 140; 
and in 1827, 180. 

The Hospital is situated on a pleasant rising ground in 
the vicinity of the Castle. Its architecture is of that class 
which is included under the very comprehensive term 
Gothic; and is considered a singular example of the 
mixed Italian style. The building consists of a quad- 
rangle enclosing a court with handsome square towers at 
the corners, and a main tower 100 feet high with octa- 
gonal dome and lantern in the centre of the principal 
front. Each front consists of three storics pierced with 
handsome windows, and the towers of four stories. The 
court is 92 feet square. Under the main tower is the 
gateway leading into the court, which is very handsome 
and richly ornamented, exhibiting illustrations of the 
origin and purposes of the institution surmounted by the 
arms of the founder. On entering the court and looking 
round upon the spacious and beautiful buildings that 
enclose it, we perceive in the wall, over the gateway we 
have just entered, the statue of George Heriot, the foun- 
der, in his habit as he lived. An erection that honours 
indeed the sentiments of those who placed it there, but is 
unnecessary for his memory, to which the edifice itself is 
the noblest statue. We proceed to mention the principal 
objects of curiosity or interest attached to the Hospital. 
The chapel is very beautiful, but owes its character to the 
improvements made in recent years. The ceiling is elabo- 
rately and richly ornamented, the pavement is of tessellated 
marble, and the general proportions of the room are noble. 
In the council-room, over an exquisitely carved mante!- 
piece is a circular compartment enclosing a painting 
which represents a tradition of the Hospital, that three of 
the boys, while playing, discovered the mineral spring 
near Stockbridge, since then so well known as St. Bar- 
nard’s Well. There is also here a painting of George 
Heriot, a copy only from the original. It exhibits Heriot 
in the prime of life, with a calm, thoughtful, penetrating 
countenance, and round the mouth an expression of 
latent humour. 

The immediate superintendence of the education and 
general management of the hospital is vested in a com- 
mittee of governors, chosen annually, and a visiting com- 
mittee. The establishment comprises a house-governor, 
physician, and surgeon ; a treasurer and a clerk; four 
schoolmasters, who reside in the house; teachers of 
writing, gymnastics, and music, who attend the school ; 
housekeeper, steward, wardsmen, and servants. The 
system of education pursued is very comprehensive, in- 
cluding all that is thought requisite to prepare the boys 
for whatever department in life they appear the most 
qualified to fill. The general bent of the boy’s inclina- 
tion is watched, that they may be taught accordingly ; 
and every encouragement given to those who exhibit more 
than common talents or proficiency. The boys generally 
leave the hospital in their fifteenth year, taking with 
them their school-books, a pair of pocket-bibles, two 
suits of new clothes, and a supply of linen: those 
intended for business being placed out as apprentices, 
with a fee of 10/. a year for five years. But youths of 
higher promise are sent to college, supported there for 
four years, and, if qualified for the learned professions, 
are still further assisted. 

In the election of boys to fill up any vacancies that 
may be made, poverty is a necessary qualification ; and 
none are admitted who are under seven years of age or 
above sixteen. An annual procession takes place every 
year to the adjoining church of Blackfriars, when the 
statue of Heriot is decorated with flowers ; seeming, like 
the ancient structure around, echoing with the glad shouts 
of its youthful inhabitants, to convey the moral—how the 
antique past and the familiar present, the worm-eaten 


dead and the animated living, may be bound together by 
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the flowery ties of love. And could we but fancy that 
the spirit of Heriot might for one moment at such a time 
enter into his marble effigy, and look down upon the|v 
simple reverence of his “ sons,” three hundred years 
after he had passed from the world, who would not envy 
him the delight of that moment? or would refuse to 
acknowledge that, as the power of greatly serving our 
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lysis has been proved to be the same which modern ex- 
periments have shown to be the best for that, purpose, 


iz. oxide of cobalt. 
At Sévres in France and at Dresden porcelain manu- 


factures have been carried on under royal a toa 
considerable extent, but not with those adv 
commercial kind which have distinguished the produc- 


antages of a 


fellow-creatures is among the rarest and most valuable 
of human possessions, so the exercise of that power is 
among the most permanent as well as the most exquisite 
of human enjoyments ? 


THE HISTORY OF A TEA-CUP.—No. I. 


Our object is, in three or four short papers, to trace the 


tions of England. Jonas Hanway visited the Chinese 
palace at Dresden in 1735, and stated that the vaults of 
the palace consisted of fdurteen apartments filled with 
Chinese and Dresden porcelain. He says, “Here are 
forty-eight large China vases, which appear to be of no 
use, nor any way extraordinary, except for their large 
size, and yet his Polish Majesty purchased them of the 
late King of Prussia at the price of a whole regiment of 


different processes concerned in the manufacture of a | dragoons!” 


tea-cup, in order to afford a rough idea of that very im- 
portant branch of manufactitre—pottery, which has done | s 
so much in raising the reputation of England as a manu- 
facturing country. The articles manufactured present, 
as is well known, various degrees of utility, as well as of 
elegance and beauty; but there is a certain degree of 
s‘milarity among all species of pottery, which enables us | s 
to take a tea-cup as a convenient intermediate represen- 
tation of the whole of them. The Chinese, the Dresden, 
the Sévres, and the British porcelain manufactures differ 
slightly from one another; but we must here confine 
ourselves chiefly to those of our own country. Before 
conducting our readers through a Staffordshire pottery 
establishment we must make a few general observations. 

As liquids have in all ages formed one of the natural 
and necessary forms of food for man, it is obvious that 
vessels capable of containing them without absorption, 
and occasionally of bearing a high degree of heat in the 
process of cooking, became indispensable. Hard shells, 
gourds, skins of animals formed into bags, wooden bowls 
fashioned by means of a hard sharp stone, &c., were pro- 
bably some of the earliest specimens of vessels for holding | ] 
liquids; indeed the recitals of modern travellers show us 
that such are in use at the preseut day among nations 
who have not yet emerged from the rude economy of un- 
civilized life. Liquids are frequently heated for the 
domestic use of such people by being placed nm a wooden 
bowl, and a stone, previously made red-hot, being plunged 
into the liquid. 

But when first it became known that clay baked in 
the fire assumes a hard consistency without materially 
changing its form, a most important addition was made 
to the comforts of domestic arrangements; since the plia- 
bility of clay in its soft state allows of its being moulded 
into any desired form, and since also it is not likely to 
impart any deleterious properties to the liquid contained 
in a vessel made from it. Whether bricks for the pur- 
poses of building or vessels for holding liquids were the 
first purposes to which hardened and baked clay were 
applied, cannot now be determined; but we have it on 
record that burnt bricks were used at the building of the 
Tower of Babel, upwards of 4000 years ago; and the al- 
lusions to the “ potter’s wheel” in the Scriptures show 
that articles of pottery formed by means of that instru- 
ment were well known in those times. 

The Romans, besides forming urns and vessels of clay, 
were accustomed, in the Augustan age, to construct of 
potters’ clay the water-pipes employed in their stupen- 
dous aqueducts; and when they gained possession of 
Britain, they established potteries in Staffordshire and 
elsewhere, for the manufacture of clay water-pipes. Some 
of these pipes were dug up about a century ago in Hyde 
Park; they were about two inches in thickness, and the 
cement employed for the joints was a mixture of mortar 
and oil. It is a remarkable circumstance in the history 
of pottery, that the Egyptians were accustomed, at a re- 

mote period, to employ for the colouring of little blue 
figures of porcelain, a pigment, which by chemical ana- 








This royal patronage of the porcelain manufacture is 
ingularly exhibited in China, which of all other nations 


has perhaps attracted the largest share of attention by the 
extreme beauty of the porcelain vessels which they pro- 


duce. 
fourteen hundred years a place called King-te-Ching has 


There seems reason to believe that for the last 


upplied the imperial court with porcelain, one or two 


mandarins being deputed from Pekin to inspect the 
works. 
Kaolin and Petuntse, for the manufacture of their wares, 
and foliow processes somewhat similar to those we shall 
describe in relation to our own country. The factories at 
King-te-Ching are of great extent ; they are walled round, 
and contain sheds under which the processes are carried 
on, as well as dwellings for the workmen. 
of persons employed in one of these factories is very great, 
as may easily be conceived from the fact that every piece 
of porcelain produced, however small it may be, passes 
through more than sixty different hands before it is com- 
pleted. 
their durability, as is instanced by the celebrated porce- 


The Chinese employ two kinds of earth, called 


The number 


The beauty of their productions is equalled by 


ain tower at Nanking. This remarkable building is of 


an octagonal form; it consists of nine stories, is nearly 
300 feet in height, and is covered over its entire surface 
with exquisite porcelain. 
more than 400 years, yet it has withstood all the alterna- 
tion of seasons without exhibiting the smallest symptom of 
decay. 


Although it has been erected 


But we must not venture to enter more fully into the 


porcelain manufactures of China or other foreign coun- 
tries, since those of our own country will afford us ample 
scope for interesting inquiry, and have been distinguished 
for that which is better than royal patronage, viz., com- 
mercial success. 


There is a spot in Staffordshire which is among: the 


most remarkable in the kingdom, arising from the almost 
exclusive employment of the inhabitants in the business 
of potting, or making clay vessels; hence the general 


name of “ The Potteries” has been given to this spot. 
The Potteries commence at the village of Golden Hill, 
about a mile from the borders of Cheshire, and extend 
for a distance of more than seven miles, passing succes 
sively through the towns and villages of Newfield, Smith- 
field, Tunstall, Longport, Burslem, Cobridge, Etruria, 
Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Lower Lane, Lower Delf, &c., to 
Lane End. These places were formerly separate and 
distinct from one another ; but by the gradual erection of 
buildings and factories between them, the whole has at 
last assumed the appearance of one huge town, seven miles 
in length by nearly six in breadth. In this spot 3s 
made by far the larger portion of the earthenware pro 
duced in England. 

In this, as in most similar cases, there have been good 
reasons for the establishment and concentration of pot- 
teries in Staffordshire. The soil presents, in every direc- 
tion, a great variety of clays of different degrees of fineness, 
of which tlie pottery used to be made; and although the 
finer kinds of ware are now made from clay procured from 
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other quarters, yet the coarser ware, the kilns, the seggars, 
&c. are still made of Staffordshire clay. Where many 
furnaces are constantly at work, an abundant supply of 
coal of course becomes a matter of importance. With 
this mineral Staffordshire is richly supplied, interstratified 
with some of the kinds of clay used in the manufactories. 
This district of the county also presents other features, 
which, while they are unfavourable for the purposes of 
agriculture, are highly conducive to the processes carried 
on in a pottery. 

We have before observed that the Romans established 
potteries in Staffordshire, and there seems reason to be- 
lieve that they have existed ever since. But so small was 
the amount of goods produced there, in comparison with 
what is now produced, that so late as 1686 the traffic in 
earthenware was carried on by the workmen themselves, 
only pedlars, who conveyed the pieces in baskets to the 
adjoining counties for sale. 

But about the time to which we are alluding, 2.e. the 
end of the seventeenth century, two brothers named 
Elers came over from Holland, and settled at Bradwell 
in Staffordshire, and introduced a mode of glazing the 
ware by throwing common salt into the oven during the 
process of baking: they also introduced a new kind of 
red ware. They kept their processes secret, but shared 
the fate which too often falls on the improvers of manu- 
factures: they excited so much enmity, and endured so 
much persecution through the jealousy of the Stafford- 
shire men, that they were forced to leave the county. 
But before they did so, their secret became known to a 
workman in an extraordinary manner. This man, whose 
name was Astbury, feigned to be of weak intellect, and 
assuming a vacuity of countenance consistent with his 
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j guished. From the time that he entered personally into 

the business of a potter, his life exhibited one continued 
chain of successful attempts at improving the structure 
and appearance of various species of pottery ware. In 
1763 he invented that kind of pottery known as Queen’s 
ware, on account of its being patronised by Queen Char- 
lotte. He also devised a species resembling porphyry, 
pebble, and crystalline texture. Other inventions of his 
were—Jasper ware, susceptible of a high polish, capable 
of resisting the action of acids, and of bearing a high 
degree of heat; white, black, and bamboo wares, pos- 
sessed of great hardness and durability, and capable of 
enduring considerable heat ; a porcelain especially calcu- 
lated as a material for mortars for chemical purposes, 
from its strength and its capability of resisting almost 
every known liquid. 

But it was not alone in the practical utility of the kinds 
of ware produced by Mr. Wedgwood that his merit is 
conspicuous. He was the first to give a stamp of ele- 
gance and taste to articles of British porcelain, by the 
graceful form given to them and the beautiful designs 
with which they were painted or printed. He employed 
artists of eminence to invent new designs, and brought 
the resources of the chemist to determine the power of 
different colouring substances to unite with porcelain. 
He executed an imitation of the celebrated Barberini 
Vase for the Duke of Portland, of which we have given 
an account in vol. i., p. 249, and in the present, at p. 2. 
In the article last mentioned it was stated, on the autho- 
rity of the evidence of Mr. E. Cowper, in the Parliamen- 
tary Report on Arts and Manufactures, 1836 (part ii., 
p. 80), that the moulds of the Portland Vase were broken 
by Mr. Wedgwood, in order to render his successful 
imitation more rare. His son, Josiah Wedgwood, Esq:, has 











apparent character, obtained employment in the establish- 


| 


ment of the Elers, and submitted to all the drudgery and 
contumely which were drawn upon him by his supposed 
imbecility. By proceeding in this manner he was en- 


abled, unsuspected, to acquire a knowledge of all that was | 
done in the manufactory, aud to make models of all the 
utensils for his own use. At the departure of the brothers 
Elers, Astbury carried on business on his own account. 
Before his time the pottery was chiefly of a coarse kind ; 
but he discovered the means of producing “ white ware,” 
by the adoption of calcined or burnt flints. It is said 
that while Astbury was journeying to London on horse- 
back, about the year 1720, he had occasion, at Dunstable, 
to seek for a remedy for a disorder in his horse’s eyes. 
The ostler at the inn burned a flint, reduced it to powder, 
and blew some of it into the eyes of the horse. Astbury 
noticed the beautiful whiteness which the burnt and pow- 
dered flint presented, and, his mind being evidently pre- 
pared for the reception of any truth which would improve 
his manufactures, instantly conceived the idea of employ- 
ing it as a material in pottery. This idea, by its success- 
ful application, has supplied many # poor cottage with 
heat and clean drinking-vessels, which could not previously 
be produced, and has brought thousands of pounds to the 
British potteries. 

But the individual who has done more than any other 
person for the advancement of British pottery was the 
late Mr. Josiah Wedgwood. In most branches of manu- 
facture there has been, among many others, one individual 
In particular, whose discoveries and improvements have 
been so marked, so superior, and so advantageous to the 
manufacturing interests of the country, that his name has 
become imperishably connected with the species of manu- 
facture in question. The names of Watt, Lombe, and 
Arkwright belong to this class, and in the same class must 
Mr. Wedgwood be placed. ia 

This gentleman was a younger son of a potter, and was 
born in Staffordshire, in 1730. His education was not 
Very liberal, and his patrimony was small; but no cir- 
cumstances could easily have retarded his genius or have 
damped that activity of mind for which he was distin- 





written to us to contradict that statement: he says, “ The 
number of copies was restricted by the extreme difficulty 
and risk of executing each copy, which were so great 
that, I believe, my father never sold ten copies ; and the 
moulds are not broken, but are now in my possession.” 
As a speculation it was unsuccessful; but one purpose 
was answered by it, which seems never to have been 
absent from Mr. Wedgwood’s mind, which was, the 
raising of the reputation of England as a manufacturing 
country. He gradually drew round his residence artists, 
men of science, and manufactories, and gave to the village 
or town which he thus created the name of Etruria, after 
one of the ancient Italian states, which acquired a repu- 
tation for the beautiful specimens of pottery it produced. 

This short notice of a really great man will prepare us 
to enter upon the details of those processes to which his 
energy and abilities were devoted. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 
No. 1.—Birru or Sr. Grorce: Sr, GzorGE anp THE 
Dracon.: 
(Concluded from No. 445.) 

Ir was not likely that ballads such as these could es- 
cape ridicule in days when much that was serious and 
sober called down satire and sarcasm; the romances 
gave birth to ‘ Don Quixote,’ and the ballad of ‘ St. George 
and the Dragon’ occasioned the ballad of ‘ The Dragon of 
Wantley,’ and the still wittier one of ‘St. George for 
England.’ Both have a levity of expression, yet a cer- 
tain gravity of narrative, which heightens the humour 
and increases the ludicrous. 

The author of ‘ The Dragon of Wantley ’ enters on his 
subject at once. ‘ We are told,” says he, “how Her- 
cules slew a dragon at Lerna with seven heads and twice 
as many eyes; but he had a club, whereas More of 
More-hall, with nothing at all in his hand, slew the dreadful 
Dragon of Wantley.” ‘This monster had a sting in his 
tail, long claws, a skin as tough as the hide of a rhino- 
ceros, four and forty teeth of iron: he ate cattle—nay, 
swallowed a church all to the foundation-stone, which hig 
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iron teeth could not crack. The den where he lodged 
was within three miles of Rotherham. 
« Some say this dragon was a witch, 
Some say he was a devil, 
For from his nose a smoke arose, 
And with it burning snivel, 
Which he cast off, when he did cough, 
In g well that he did stand bys 
Which made it look just like a brook 
Running with burning brandy.” 
This fierce monster having eaten many of the children 
round Rotherham, the women and men began to think 
their turn would come next, and looked about for a cham- 
pion, who, like a second St. George, might deliver them 
from its jaws. They soon found the man they wanted. 
More of More-hall lived in the neighbourhood : he was 
expert in all manly exercises, for he could wrestle, play 
at quarter-staff, kick, cuff, and huff, call hard names— 
nay, he had been known to seize a horse by the tail, and 
swing him round in the air till he died ;—and it was said 
by some that he ate him all up, save the shoes. To this 
worthy the people ran in a crowd, crying, 
« ©, save us all, More of More-hall, 
Thou peerless knight of the woods ; 
Do but slay this dragon, who won't leave us a rag on, 
We'll give thee all our goods, 
Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want ; 
But I want, I want, in sooth, 
A maid of sixteen that’s brisk and keen, 
With smiles about the mouth ; 
Hair black as sloe, skin white as snow, 
With blushes her cheeks adorning ; 
To anoint me o’er night, ere I go to fight, 
And to dress me in the morning.” 

This being settled, More of More-hall bespoke a new 
kind of armour at Sheffield, with spikes of steel projecting 
all around : he put it on, and advancing against the Dra- 
gon with his fierce looks and his bristling mail, alarmed 
all the cows and cats and dogs in the district, who mis- 
took him for a strange hedgehog. The champion was no 
whit dismayed ; yet, when he saw the people of Rother- 
ham betake them to housetops and trees, he drank six 
pots of ale and a quart of aqua-vite, for he knew the 
combat would be long and perilous. Adding cunning to 
courage, he crept into a well, and when the Dragon, 
not aware of his enemy, stooped down to drink, More of 
More-hall started up, cried “ Boh !” and gave him a blow 
on the mouth. “A murrain on thee,” said the Dragon, 
“thou disturbest me in my drink ;” and turning quickly 
round, diffused a smell so offensive to the knight, that he 
exclaimed, “ Beshrew thee, foul monster, thy airs are so 
unsavoury, that thy diet must be unwholesome.” This 
maluria forced the champion from his ambush. 

* Our politic knight on the other side 
Crept out upon the brink, 
And gave the Dragon such a douse,” 
He knew not what to think. 
By cock, quoth he, say you so, d’ye see, 
And then at him let fly 
With hand and foot, and so they went to ’t 


And the word was, Hey, boys, hey! 


The combat lasted two days and a night, and so well was 
the battle balanced, that neither was wounded: at length 
the Dragon gave his adversary a hard knock, and seizing 
him, tried to toss him over his head ; but More of More- 
hall with his spiked-foot gave his enemy such a kick in 
a tender part as finished the fight. 
« Oh, qucth the Dragon, with a deep sigh, 
And turned six times together, 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing, 
Out of his throat of leather ; 
More of More-hail! O, thou rascal ! 
Would I had seen thee never; 
With the thing at thy foot thou hast pricked my gut, 
And I am undone for ever.” 
This strange burlesque ballad has been explained to 
mean a law-suit respecting a claim of tithes made by the 
Wortleys on the lands of Penistone, near Rotherham : 
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that it is a personal lampoon there can be as little doubt 
as that * St. George for England’ was composed 
for the St. George’s Club of Oxford, in 1688, by John 
Grubb, a scholar of Christchurch, as a mirthsome sally to 
show his learning and wit, and he has shown both. 
“ King Arthur,” says Grubb, “ was celebrated for the 
bravery of his knights, the roundness of his table, and the 
sharpness of his sword; but though he was the cream of 
Brecknock and the flower of all Wales, what was he com- 
pared to St. George, who slew the Dragon ?” 
“ Pendragon, like his father Jove 
Was fed on milk of goat, 
And like him made a noble shield 
. Ofa she-goat’s shaggy coat ; 
On top of burnished helmet he 
Did wear a crest of leeks 
And onion-heads, whose dreadful nod 
Drew tears down hostile cheeks. 
His sword would serve for battle, or 
For dimer, if you please ; 
When it had slain a Cheshire man, 
*T would toast a Cheshire cheese. 
He wounded, and in their own blood 
Did anabaptize Pagans ; 
But, St. George, he made the Dragon 
Au example-to all dragons,” 

Britain, continues the poet, has other heroes scarcely less 
celebrated. Guy of Warwick slew a giant, and fought 
with a dun-cow which the dog-days had maddened : she 
was no unworthy conquest. 

“ She vanquished many a sturdy wight, 

And proud was of the honour; 

Was puffed by mauling butchers so, 
As if themselves had blown her, 

At once she kickt and pusht at Guy, 
But all that would not fright him, 

Who waved his whinyard o'er Sir Loin, 
As if he’d gone to knight him! 

He reared up her vast crooked rib 
Instead-of arch triumphal ; 

But George hit th’ Dragon such a pelt, 
As made him on his bum fall,” 


But what, exclaims he, were the exploits of all 
the heroes of antient or modern times compared to those 
of St. George? Tamerlane the Tartar loved to sheathe 
his sword in Turkey leather, and feed Buajazet in his cage 
like a squirrel: the fires which Thalestris shot from her 
eyes melted down “the souls of men in their corporeal 
scabbards :” Hercules cleansed a stable, and gave Anteus 
a Cornish hug: the horse of Castor and Pollux carried 
them to battle through the air, and still lives fed on the 
immortal provender of the poets: Gorgon could turn 
barbers into hones, masons into freestone, and stared 
the hardy boys of Deucalion into pebbles: Achilles 
robbed the hen-roosts of Troy, and tore Hector’s panta- 
loons: yet, what were they all to St. George, who gave 
the Dragon at the first round “a plaguy squelch ;” made 
him at the second “ an example to all dragons ;” caused 
him “on his bum fall” at the third; “ swinged his 
scaly tail and cut off aninch on’t ” in the fourth ; “ undid 
him as men undo an oyster” in the fifth ; made him “ as 
dead as any door-nail” in the sixth; and in the con- 
cluding rounds caused him look “as if he’d been be- 
witched,” created “a grumbling in his gizzard,” and 
finally “shaved the monster’s beard, and Ascalon (the 
name of his sword) was his razor.” A. C. 


Use of the Walnut Tree.—Walnuts yield half their own 
weight in oil, whose flavour is considered equal to that of 
the finest Lucca oil. This very fruitful tree, which we see 
flourishing along the high road, and in the orchards of the 
peasants, is one of great utility to the German: his furni- 
ture is made from it, the leaves dye a good black, and he 
feeds his cattle with the shells of the nuts that have sup- 
plied his oil.—Germany and the Germans. 
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